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THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA IN 1915 

One of the most far reaching events which may be said to have sprung 
indirectly from the European War, is the readjustment of the relations 
between Japan and China. The exact nature of this readjustment is 
but dimly understood in the United States, and its ultimate effects 
upon which is commonly called the Far Eastern Question, can be but 
vaguely foreseen at the present time. But the world will not fail to 
realize that these effects will be momentous. For this reason it is timely 
to trace the history of the "Japanese demands" upon China, to study 
the negotiations that followed and their results as embodied in the new 
treaties between the two Powers. 

In attempting an impartial statement regarding this negotiation, it is 
impossible not to take cognizance of the fact that the demands of Japan 
for a radical modification of her treaty relations with China, followed 
within six months after the outbreak of the European War, and at a 
time when Japan's ally, Great Britain, was engrossed in that war, and 
unable to give close attention to Far Eastern matters. Under the terms 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance signed August 12, 1905, as modified 
July 13, 1911, the two governments are mutually bound to "the preser- 
vation of the common interests of all Powers in China by insuring the 
independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire, and the principle of 
equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all nations in 
China." To what extent, if at all, that agreement may have to be dis- 
regarded in the new treaties, is a question certain to be raised when 
the European War shall have come to an end. 

In the meanwhile, all the documents in relation to the negotiations 
justify the statement that the treaties were forced upon China against 
her protest and resistance; that they were accompanied by the dispatch 
of Japanese troops to strategic points in China, and the announcement 
that they would not be withdrawn until the negotiations were concluded; 
and that the demands, so far as they were acquiesced in, were accepted 
under duress. As originally presented, these demands would have es- 
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tablished Japanese hegemony in the Far East. To what extent this 
situation has actually been brought about, can only be determined by 
future events. 

In examining diplomatic negotiations between governments, espe- 
cially in so complicated a case as those between Japan and China, it is 
important that the point of view of each shall be fully and fairly pre- 
sented, so far as official statements make it possible to do so. The 
assertions, denials and counter assertions have been so many in this 
instance, that it seems proper to devote the necessary space to the 
statements of both nations. 

The original Japanese demands were handed to the President of the 
Chinese Republic, Yuan-Shih-Kai, on January 18, 1915, by Mr. Eki 
Hioki, the Japanese Minister at Peking. This course was regarded by 
the Chinese Foreign Office as a departure from the ordinary methods 
of diplomatic negotiation; but the government waiving the informality, 
there ensued a series of conferences which continued from February 2 
to April 7, twenty-four conferences being held. "Throughout this 
whole period the Chinese Government steadfastly strove to arrive at 
an amicable settlement and made every concession possible," says the 
official Chinese statement. 

Of the twenty-one demands originally submitted by Japan, China 
agreed to fifteen, some in principle and some textually, six being initialed 
by both parties. 

On April 18, the conferences were summarily suspended by Japan, 
whose Minister at Peking submitted a revised series of demands on 
April 26, whereupon the conferences were resumed and continued until 
May 7. On the latter date the Japanese Minister presented an ulti- 
matum, accompanying a revised series of demands, seven in number, 
which concluded as follows— we use the Chinese translation: 

The Imperial Government hereby again offer their advice and hope 
that the Chinese Government, upon this advice, will give a satisfactory 
reply by six o'clock p. m. on the ninth day of May. It is hereby declared 
that if no satisfactory reply is received before or at the specified time 
the Imperial Government will take such steps as they may deem neces- 
sary. 

This ultimatum resulted in a prompt acceptance of the Japanese 
demands as finally revised, and the ratification of two treaties, under 
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date of May 25, 1915. These treaties are printed in the Supplement 
to this Journal for January, 1915, and need not here be repeated. 
Shortly afterwards the Chinese Government made public what was 
called a "frank and plain statement" of the facts connected with the 
negotiations that had been thus abruptly terminated. Statements were 
likewise issued by Count Okuma, the Premier of Japan, and there were 
several interpellations in the Japanese Diet, to which Baron Kato, the 
Foreign Secretary, made reply. These documents and speeches are our 
main sources of information. 

A full understanding of the purpose and the results of this protracted 
negotiation and these repeated modifications of the Japanese demands, 
can only be had by examining them together, and in connection with 
the treaties which followed. They should also be studied in connection 
with Baron Kato's instructions to Mr. Hioki, dated December 3, 1914, 
which we find in The Far Eastern Review for June, 1915: 

In order to provide for the readjustment of affairs consequent on the 
Japan-German War and for the purpose of ensuring a lasting peace in 
the Far East by strengthening the position of the Empire, the Imperial 
Government have resolved to approach the Chinese Government with 
a view to conclude treaties and agreements mainly along the lines laid 
down in the first four Groups of the appended proposals. * * * 

Believing it absolutely essential, for strengthening Japan's position in 
Eastern Asia as well as for preservation of the general interests of that 
region, to secure China's adherence to the foregoing proposals, the 
Imperial Government are determined to attain this end by all means 
within their power. You are, therefore, requested to use your best en- 
deavor in the conduct of the negotiations, which are hereby placed in 
your hands. 

As regards the proposals contained in the Fifth Group, they are 
presented as the wishes of the Imperial Government. The matters 
which are dealt with under this category are entirely different in char- 
acter from those included in the first four Groups. An adjustment, 
at this time, of these matters, some of which have been pending between 
the two countries, being nevertheless highly desirable for the advance- 
ment of the friendly relations between Japan and China as well as for 
safeguarding their common interests, you are also requested to exercise 
your best efforts to have our wishes carried out. 

It is very likely that in the course of these negotiations the Chinese 
Government will desire to find out the attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the question of the disposition of the leased territory of Kiao- 
chow Bay. If the Chinese Government will accept our proposals as 
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above stated, the Imperial Government may, with due regard to the 
principle of China's territorial integrity and in the interest of the friend- 
ship of the two countries, well consider the question with a view to 
restoring the said territory to China, in the event of Japan's being given 
free hand in the disposition thereof as the result of the coming peace 
conference between Japan and Germany. As, however, it will be neces- 
sary in restoring the said territory to China, to lay certain conditions 
such as the opening of the territory for foreign trade, establishment of 
a Japanese settlement, etc., you will ask for further instructions when 
you propose to declare to the Chinese Government the willingness of 
the Imperial Government to consider the question. 

The original Japanese demands were arranged in five groups, covering 
related subjects. The first group dealt with the Province of Shantung, 
in which is situated the German fortress of Kiaochow, attacked and 
reduced by Japan in the earlier months of the European War. Its four 
clauses read as follows, attention being particularly called to the pre- 
amble: 

Group One 

The Governments of Japan and China being desirous of maintaining the 
peace of Eastern Asia and of further strengthening the friendly 
relations existing between the two neighboring nations, agree to 
the following articles: 

1. The Chinese Government agrees that when the Japanese Govern- 

ment hereafter approaches the German Government for the 
transfer of all rights and privileges of whatsoever nature en- 
joyed by Germany in the Province of Shantung, whether secured 
by treaty or in any other manner, China shall give her full 
assent thereto. 

2. The Chinese Government agrees that within the Province of Shantung 

and along its sea border, no territory or island or land of any 
name or nature shall be ceded or leased to any third Power. 

3. The Chinese Government consents to Japan building a railway from 

Chefoo or Lungkow to join the Kiaochow-Tsinanfa Railway. 

4. The Chinese Government agrees that for the sake of trade and for 

the residence of foreigners certain important places shall be 
speedily opened in the Province of Shantung as treaty ports, 
such necessary places to be jointly decided upon by the two 
governments by separate agreement. 

At first the Chinese representatives maintained in the Conference 
that the subject of the first article related to the post helium settlement, 
and should be left open for discussion by all parties interested in the 
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European Peace Conference. They also desired an agreement that 
Japan would ultimately restore the leased territory of Kiaochow to 
China, and an agreement to indemnify China for the losses arising out 
of the Japanese military operations in and about the leased territory. 
These propositions were not accepted. As to Article 3, a slight change 
was made to the effect that China secured the privilege of building the 
railroad from Ghefoo or Lungkow, provided she first approached Jap- 
anese capitalists to negotiate a loan. 

In the "revised" draft of Japan's demands, presented April 26, 1915, 
the first group read as follows: 

Article 1. The Chinese Government engages to give full assent to all 
matters upon which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree 
with the German Government, relating to the disposition of all rights, 
interests and concessions, which Germany, by virtue of treaties or other- 
wise, possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung. 

Article 2. (Changed into an exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government declares that within the Province of Shan- 
tung and along its coast no territory or island will be ceded or leased 
to any Power under any pretext. 

Article 3. The Chinese Government consents that as regards the rail- 
way to be built by China herself from Chefoo or Lungkow to connect 
with the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway, if Germany is willing to abandon 
the privilege of financing the Chefoo-Weihsien line, China will approach 
Japanese capitalists to negotiate for a loan. 

Article 4. The Chinese Government engages, in the interest of trade 
and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself as soon as 
possible certain suitable places in the Province of Shantung as com- 
mercial ports. 

(Supplementary exchange of notes.) 

The places which ought to be opened are to be chosen, and the regu- 
lations are to be drafted, by the Chinese Government, but the Japanese 
Minister must be consulted before making a decision. 

These revised demands were finally all accepted by China, and ac- 
cordingly an explanatory note of the Japanese Minister dated May 7, 
declared: "If the Chinese government accept all the articles as de- 
manded in the ultimatum, the offer of Japan to restore Kiaochow to 
China made April 26, will still hold good." 

The second group of demands related to South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, and, with the preamble, read as follows: 
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Group Two 

The Chinese Government has always acknowledged the specially favor- 
able position enjoyed by Japan in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia, and Japan therefore demands: 

1. That the term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of 

lease of the South Manchuria and Antung-Mukden Railways 
be extended to the period of 99 years. 

2. That Japanese subjects in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 

Mongolia in erecting buildings for the purpose of trade and 
manufacture or for farming shall have the right to lease or own 
land so required. 

3. That Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel in South 

Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to engage in busi- 
ness and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

4. That Japanese subjects be granted the right of opening all mines 

in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia, such mining 
places to be jointly decided upon by the two governments. 

5. That in respect of the two following subjects mentioned herein 

below the Japanese Government's consent shall be first obtained 
before action shall be taken: 

(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a 

third Power to build a railway or make a loan 
with a third Power for the purpose of building a 
railway in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. 

(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third Power 

pledging the local taxes of South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia as security. 

6. That if the Chinese Government in South Manchuria or Eastern 

Inner Mongolia employs advisers or instructors for political, 
financial, or military purposes the Japanese shall first be con- 
sulted. 

7. That the control and administration of the Kirin-Changchun Railway 

shall be handed over to the Japanese Government to take effect 
on the signing of this agreement, the term to last for 99 years. 

As presented in the "revised" form, Group Two read as follows: 

Article 1. The two contracting Powers mutually agree that the term 
of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the terms of the South Manchuria 
Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway, shall be extended to 99 
years. 

(Supplementary exchange of notes.) 

The term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny shall expire in the 86th 
year of the Republic, or 1997. The date for restoring the South Man- 
churian Railway to China shall fall due in the 91st year of the Republic, 
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or 2002. Article 12 in the original South Manchurian Railway Agree- 
ment that it may be redeemed by China after 36 years after the traffic 
is opened is hereby cancelled. The term of the Antung-Mukden Railway 
shall expire in the 96th year of the Republic, or 2007. 

Article 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria may lease or pur- 
chase the necessary land for erecting suitable buildings for trade and 
manufacture or for prosecuting agricultural enterprises. 

Article 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel in South 
Manchuria and to engage in business and manufacture of any kind 
whatsoever. 

Article 3a. The Japanese subjects referred to in the preceding two 
articles, besides being required to register with the local authorities 
pass-ports which they must procure under the existing regulations, shall 
also submit to police laws and ordinances and tax regulations, which 
are approved by the Japanese consul. Civil and criminal cases in which 
the defendants are Japanese shall be tried and adjudicated by the 
Japanese consul; those in which the defendants are Chinese shall be 
tried and adjudicated by Chinese authorities. In either case an officer 
can be deputed to the court to attend the proceedings. But mixed civil 
cases between Chinese and Japanese relating to land shall be tried and 
adjudicated by delegates of both nations conjointly in accordance with 
Chinese law and local usage. When the judicial system in the said 
region is completely reformed, all civil and criminal cases concerning 
Japanese subjects shall be tried entirely by Chinese law courts. 

Article 4. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government agrees that Japanese subjects shall be per- 
mitted forthwith to investigate, select, and then prospect for and open 
mines at the following places in South Manchuria, apart from those 
mining areas in which mines are being prospected for or worked; until 
the Mining Ordinance is definitely settled methods at present in force 
shall be followed. [Places omitted.] 

Article 5. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government declares that China will hereafter provide 
funds for building railways in South Manchuria; if foreign capital is 
required, the Chinese Government agrees to negotiate for the loan with 
Japanese capitalists first. 

Article 5a. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government agrees that hereafter, when a foreign loan 
is to be made on the security of the taxes of South Manchuria (not in- 
cluding customs and salt revenue on the security of which loans have 
already been made by the Central Government), it will negotiate for 
the loan with Japanese capitalists first. 

Article 6. (Changed to an exchange of notes.) 

The Chinese Government declares that hereafter if foreign advisers 
or instructors on political, financial,, military or police matters, are to 
be employed in South Manchuria, Japanese will be employed first. 
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Article 7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to make a funda- 
mental revision of the Kirin-Changchun Railway Loan Agreement, 
taking as a standard the provisions in railway loan agreement made here- 
tofore between China and foreign financiers. If, in future, more ad- 
vantageous terms than those in existing railway loan agreements are 
granted to foreign financiers, in connection with railway loans, the 
above agreement shall again be revised in accordance with Japan's 
wishes. 

Chinese counter-proposal to Article 7. 

All existing treaties between China and Japan relating to Manchuria 
shall, except where otherwise provided for by this convention, remain 
in force. 

Matters Relating to Eastern Inner Mongolia 

1. The Chinese Government agrees that hereafter when a foreign 
loan is to be made on the security of the taxes of Eastern Inner Mongolia, 
China must negotiate with the Japanese Government first. 

2. The Chinese Government agrees that China will herself provide 
funds for building the railways in Eastern Inner Mongolia; if foreign 
capital is required, she must negotiate with Japanese Government first. 

3. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of trade and for 
the residence of foreigners, to open by China herself, as soon as possible, 
certain suitable places in Eastern Inner Mongolia as commercial ports. 
The places which ought to be opened are to be chosen, and the regula- 
tions are to be drafted, by the Chinese Government, but the Japanese 
Minister must be consulted before making a decision. 

4. In the event of Japanese and Chinese desiring jointly to undertake 
agricultural enterprises and industries incidental thereto, the Chinese 
Government shall give its permission. 

Japan obtained all of these demands substantially in the revised form; 
and the official Chinese statement makes the following comment thereon : 

Owing to the bitter experiences which China sustained in the past in 
connection with the leased portions of her territory, it has become her 
settled policy not to grant further leases or to extend the term of those 
now in existence. Therefore it was a significant evidence of China's 
desire to meet Japan's wishes when she agreed to this exceptional de- 
parture from her settled policy. 1 

1 The terms of the leases of the Chinese ports, prior to the new treaties, were as 
follows: 

Kiaochow 99 years. 

Port Arthur and Dalny to Russia 25 years. 

Kuangchonwan 99 years. 

Kowloon extension 99 years. 

Weihaiwei so long as Port Arthur is leased to Russia. 
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The Third Group of demands related to the Hanyehping Company, 
which comprises the Hanyang iron works, the Pinghsiang coal mines and 
the Tayeh ore mines. This great industrial enterprise, largely financed 
at its start by German capital, — an indebtedness subsequently repaid 
by the Chinese Government,— has been continuously in financial diffi- 
culties. In 1902, a contract was entered into between the company 
and the Japanese Imperial Steel Foundry, whereby the latter was to 
be supplied with iron ore from Tayeh for fifteen years. Later, debts 
were contracted with the Yokohama Specie Bank, and other debts with 
other Japanese concerns in 1912, and increased to $15,000,000 in 1913, 
when the Japanese secured the right to appoint advisers and other offi- 
cials. The shareholders have been seeking to extricate this great con- 
cern from its Japanese control, by borrowing money elsewhere, but 
without success. The far reaching demands of Japan with reference to 
this company constituted Group Three, as follows: 

Group Three 

The Governments of Japan and China, seeing that Japanese financiers 
and the Hanyehping Company have close relations with each other 
at present, and also desiring that the common interests of the two 
nations shall be advanced, agree to the following articles: 

(a) The two contracting Powers mutually agree that when the op- 

portune moment arrives the Hanyehping Company shall 
be made a joint concern of the two nations and they further 
agree that without the previous consent of Japan, China 
shall not by her own act dispose of the rights and property 
of whatsoever nature of the Hanyehping Company, nor 
cause the said company to dispose freely of the same. 

(b) The Chinese Government agrees that all mines in the neighbor- 

hood of those owned by the Hanyehping Company shall 
not be permitted, without the consent of the said company, 
to be worked by other persons outside of the said company, 
and further agrees that if it is desired to carry out any 
undertaking which it is apprehended may directly or in- 
directly affect the interests of the said company the con- 
sent of the said company shall first be obtained. 

The official statement of the Chinese Government says that the 
government could not agree to the provisions of Group Three. It adds 
that there were six of the twenty-one original demands in the same 
category; that they were not proper subjects for international negotia- 
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tion, "conflicting as they did with the sovereign rights of China, the 
treaty rights of other Powers, and the principle of equal opportunity," 
and it adds that "the second article of the Hanyehping articles in the 
original Third Group in particular seriously affected the principle of 
equal opportunity." 

The "revised" Japanese draft of Group Three, reads as follows: 

The relations between Japan and the Hanyehping Company being 
very intimate, if the interested party of the said company comes to an 
agreement with the Japanese capitalists for cooperation, the Chinese 
Government shall forthwith give its consent thereto. The Chinese 
Government further agrees that, without the consent of the Japanese 
capitalists, China will not convert the company into a state enterprise, 
nor confiscate it, nor cause it to borrow and use foreign capital other 
than Japanese. 

The following is the official Chinese statement upon the revised 
Hanyehping demand: 

As regards the Hanyehping demand, the Chinese Government ac- 
cepted the draft made by the Japanese Government, embodying an 
engagement by the Chinese Government not to convert the company 
into a state-owned concern, nor to confiscate it, nor to force it to borrow 
foreign capital other than Japanese. 

The Fourth Group contained a single article, as follows': 

Gkoup Four 

The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government with the object 
of effectively protecting the territorial integrity of China agree to 
the following special article: 

The Chinese Government agrees that no island, port or harbor along 
the coast shall be ceded or leased to any third Power. 

As modified in the "revised" draft, this article reads as follows: 

China to give a pronouncement by herself in accordance with the 
following principle: 

No bay, harbor, or island along the coast of China may be ceded or 
leased to any Power. 

Regarding this article, the official Chinese statement makes the 
following comment: 

As regards the single article of the Fourth Group, and the preamble 
thereto, the Chinese Government held that they were inconsistent with 
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Chinese sovereignty. However, China, at this conference, expressed 
her readiness to meet the wishes of Japan so far as it was possible with- 
out infringing her sovereignty, and agreed to make a voluntary pro- 
nouncement that she would not alienate any portion of her coast line. 

The fifth and final Group contained the following seven demands, 
later described as "desires": 

Group Five 

1. The Chinese Central Government shall employ influential Japanese 

as advisers in political, financial, and military affairs. 

2. In the interior of China Japanese shall have the right to ownership 

of land for the building of Japanese hospitals, churches and 
schools. 

3. Since the Japanese Government and the Chinese Government have 

had many cases of dispute between the Japanese and Chinese 
police to settle — cases which cause no inconsiderable misunder- 
standing — it is for this reason necessary that the police depart- 
ments of important places (in China) shall be jointly adminis- 
tered (by Japanese and Chinese) or that the (Chinese) police 
department of these places shall employ numerous Japanese for 
the purpose of organizing and improving the Chinese Police 
Service. 

4. China shall purchase from Japan a fixed ratio of the quantity of 

munitions of war (say 50 per cent or more), or Japan shall 
establish in China a jointly worked arsenal, Japanese technical 
experts to be employed and Japanese material to be purchased. 

5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of constructing a railway 

connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and Nanchang. Also a 
line between Hanchang and Hangchow, and a line between 
Nanchang and Chaochow. 

6. China agrees that in the province of Fukien Japan shall have the 

right to work mines and build railways and to construct harbor 
works (including dockyard) and in case of employing foreign 
capital Japan shall be first consulted. 

7. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the right to propagate 

religious doctrines in China. 

As this Group Five of the demands ("desires") of Japan has caused 
the chief discussion in regard to these negotiations, it is important to 
quote also the Chinese official statement on the subject: 

As regards the demands in the fifth group, they all infringe China's 
sovereignty, the treaty rights of other Powers or the principle of equal 
opportunity. Although Japan did not indicate any difference between 
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this group and the preceding four in the list which she presented to 
China in respect of their character, the Chinese Government, in view 
of their palpably objectionable features, persuaded itself that these 
could not have been intended by Japan as anything other than Japan's 
mere advice to China. Accordingly China has declared from the very 
beginning that while she entertains the most profound regard for Japan's 
wishes, she was unable to admit that any of these matters could be 
made the subject of an understanding with Japan. Much as she desired 
to pay regard to Japan's wishes, China cannot but respect her own sov- 
ereign rights and the existing treaties with other Powers. In order to 
be rid of the seed for future misunderstanding and to strengthen the 
basis of friendship, China was constrained to iterate the reasons for 
refusing to negotiate on any of the articles in the fifth group; yet in 
view of Japan's wishes China has expressed her readiness to state that 
no foreign money was borrowed to construct harbor work in Fukien 
province. Thus it is clear that China went so far as to seek a solution 
for Japan of a question that really did not admit of negotiation. 

This entire group was in the end withdrawn from the negotiations, 
"to be discussed separately in the future." The following is a quotation 
from the text of the ultimatum bearing on Group Five : 

As regards the articles relating to the employment of advisers, the 
establishment of schools and hospitals, the supply of arms and am- 
munition and the establishment of arsenals and railway concessions in 
South China, in the revised proposals they were either proposed with 
the proviso that the consent of the Power concerned must be obtained, 
or they are merely to be recorded in the minutes in accordance with the 
statements of the Chinese delegates, and thus they are not in the least 
in conflict either with Chinese sovereignty or her treaties with the 
foreign Powers; yet the Chinese Government in their reply to the pro- 
posals, alleging that these proposals are incompatible with their sovereign 
rights and treaties with foreign Powers, defeat the expectations of the 
Imperial Government. However in spite of such attitude of the Chinese 
Government, the Imperial Government, though regretting to see that 
there is no room for further negotiations, yet warmly attached to the 
preservation of the peace of the Far East, is still hoping for a satisfactory 
settlement in order to avoid the disturbance of the relations. 

So in spite of the circumstances which admit no patience, they will 
reconsider the feelings of the government of her neighboring country 
and, with the exception of the article relating to Fukien which is to be 
the subject of an exchange of notes, as has already been agreed upon 
by the representatives of both nations, will undertake to detach the 
Group V from the present negotiations and discuss it separately in 
the future. 
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The same official statement of the Japanese Government concludes 
as follows: 

The Chinese Government refused all the proposals contained in 
Group V of the Japanese amended project, except that relating to 
Fukien. In this counterdraft the Chinese Government, still further 
in disregard of responsible statements made by their representatives 
at the conferences, revived in some cases articles which had already 
been withdrawn and in others made alterations in matters which were 
agreed to. Moreover, they make demands to which it is clearly im- 
possible for Japan to accede, such as those for the unconditional sur- 
render of Kiaochow and indemnification for losses incurred through 
the Japan-German War. Furthermore, the Chinese Government de- 
clare that their counterdraft formulates their final decision. Accordingly, 
so long as Japan refuses to accede to these demands whatever agreement 
may have been arrived at on other points must ultimately be abortive 
and the terms offered by China prove illusory. The Japanese Govern- 
ment deeply regret to perceive from the attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment that it is no longer any use to continue the present negotiations. 
Nevertheless, being desirous, with a view to the maintenance of peace 
in the Far East, to make every effort to bring the negotiations to a 
satisfactory conclusion and thus to avoid complications in the situation, 
the Japanese Government, taking fully into account the wishes of the 
Chinese Government, decided with great forbearance, to leave out of 
the present negotiations and reserve for future discussion all items 
specified in Group V of the amended draft, except that relating to 
Fukien, about which an agreement has been reached. The Japanese 
Government instructed their Minister at Peking on May 6th that, in 
conveying this decision to the Chinese Government, he should earnestly 
advise them to give due regard to Japan's sentiment of accommodation 
and conciliation and express after careful consideration their assent 
without delay to the Japanese amended draft and at the same time 
announce that the Japanese Government expect from the Chinese 
Government a satisfactory response to this advice not later than six 
p. m. on 9th May. 

We conclude these extracts with the reply of the Chinese Government 
to the ultimatum of the Japanese Government, delivered to the Japanese 
Minister by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, on May 8, 1915. 

On the 7th of the month, at three o'clock p. m., the Chinese Govern- 
ment received an ultimatum from the Japanese Government together 
with an explanatory note of seven articles. The ultimatum concluded 
with the hope that the Chinese Government up to 6 o'clock p. m., on 
the 9th of May, will give a satisfactory reply. If no satisfactory reply 
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is received before or at the designated time, the Japanese Government 
will take steps she may deem necessary. 

The Chinese Government, with a view to preserving the peace of the 
Far East, hereby accepts, with the exception of those five articles of 
Group V postponed for later negotiation, all the articles of Groups I, II, 
III, and IV and the exchange of notes in connection with Fukien Province 
in Group V, as contained in the revised proposals presented on the 26th 
of April and in accordance with the explanatory note of seven articles 
accompanying the ultimatum of the Japanese Government, with the 
hope that thereby all the outstanding questions are settled, so that the 
cordial relationship between the two countries may be further consoli- 
dated. The Japanese Minister is hereby requested to appoint a day to 
call at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to make the literary improvement 
of the text and sign the agreement as soon as possible. 

Chinese writers state that the demands contained in this Group, 
together with the second article of the Hanyehping (Group III) were 
not communicated to the other nations, and particularly to Japan's 
Ally, Great Britain, at the time when the latter were officially notified 
that the negotiations were in progress. On May 22, Baron Kato, in 
reply to an interpellation in the Diet, stated that "an outline of the 
demands was given to Great Britain, Russia, France and the United 
States, but as the Fifth Group were 'desires,' they were not announced 
to the Powers at first. Subsequently they were communicated to these 
governments." 

Some definite knowledge of the character of the original Japanese 
demands must have reached the Department of State of the United 
States, prior to the close of the negotiations on May 10. On May 11, 
the following identic communication was cabled to the Japanese and 
Chinese Governments: 

In view of the circumstances of the negotiations which have taken 
place and which are now pending between the Government of China 
and the Government of Japan and of the agreements which have been 
reached as a result thereof, the Government of the United States has 
the honor to notify the Government of the Chinese Republic that it 
cannot recognize any agreement or undertaking, which has been en- 
tered into or which may be entered into between the Governments of 
China and Japan impairing the treaty rights of the United States and 
its citizens in China, the political or territorial integrity of the Republic 
of China or the international policy relative to China commonly known 
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as the Open Door Policy. An identical note has been transmitted to 
the Japanese Government. 

It is for careful students of diplomacy and international law to de- 
termine whether or not the treaties and exchanges of notes involve any 
violations of these treaty rights, the political or territorial integrity of 
China or the Open Door Policy. We have included here all the printed 
documents which appear to be necessary for such a study. 

That the general tenor of the original Japanese demands upon China, 
in which we include Group Five, involved a violation of the Root- 
Takahira agreement of November 30, 1908, would appear to be the 
case, upon perusal of the five stipulations of this memorable exchange of 
notes; these stipulations were as follows: 

1. It is the wish of the two governments to encourage the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both governments, uninfluenced by any aggressive 
tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing status quo in 
the region above mentioned, and to the defense of the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interests of all 
Powers in China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal the 
independence and integrity of China and the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above de- 
scribed or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, it remains 
for the two governments to communicate with each other in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to what measures they may consider it 
useful to take. 

In the meanwhile it may be added that the attitude of Japan, as 
revealed in the extracts above printed, was imperative throughout, 
while that of China revealed her realization of the helplessness of her 
position. It is safe to say that China would have consented to none of 
the Japanese demands, had she not felt powerless to refuse them. 

The future of China is dark, and the situation in the Far East is 
complicated by the uncertainties which surround that country. The 
unfortunate yielding of President Yuan Shih-Kai to the pressure upon 
him for the conversion of the Republic into an Empire, led to the rebel- 
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lion in Yunnan, to the reported vetoing of the whole scheme for an 
empire by Japan, Great Britain, and France, to the rescinding of all 
steps taken to inaugurate the Empire, and finally to the demand that 
the President resign. Thus at the moment of this writing, a state of 
uncertainty exists in China, the outcome of which cannot be foreseen, 
but may culminate at any moment. 

S. N. D. North. 



